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THE FARMER. 








SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 1833. 


Mr. + Buet, of Albany, has, at our soli-| 
itation, consented to aid us in the Editorial 
lepartment of the Farmer, so far as his 
ther avyocations will permit. 








Our readers have long been familiar with UL- 
ius. He has beguiled them of many a tedious 
hour, and to him are they indebted for many, ve- 
ry many, instructive and entertaining articles, 
with which we have had the pleasure to serve 
‘them. They have been introduced by Utmvs in- 
‘o the very arcana of the bee kingdom—they 
nave traveled with him through some of the finest 
portions of our country—they have gone with 
him through the garden, the orchard, the forest 





dry, and one in which we are lamentably defi- | 
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DRAINING 
Constitutes an important operation in husban-| 


‘cient. Our wet grounds abound in the food of 
plants, and constitute some of our best lands when | 
'|discreetly husbanded. But in their natural state | | 


they will not produce healthy vegetation. The} 





\them, are inferior and sickly, and as mere oe 
ture, the grasses are coarse, sedgy and indiffer-| 


the soil of air and heat, the essential agents in) 


‘growth of plants. Hence the accumulation of'| 
vegetable matter in swamps. Draining operates} 
in several ways to induce fertility. By carrying 
off the water, the soil becomes loose and warm ; 
the food of plants is thereby rendered soluble; 
stagnant air and stagnant water, alike deleterious 
to vegetable and animal vitality, are got rid of, 
and a salutary and necessary circulation is affor- 
ded to air and water in the soil. 

Grounds are rendered wet and unproductive 
either by the accunaulation or retention of sur- 
face waters, or by the supplies of springs, which 
rise from below the soil. The first are remedied 
by amain open drain, carried through the lowest 
part of the ground, and by lateral ones, cut di- 
agonally or at right angles with the main one, 
in sufficient numbers to drain the ground. The 








ind the field, and have liked him so well that 
without doubt they wish him to have 


A farm well tilled, 
A barn well filled— 


Which good wish we respond to most cordially. 
ile holds the pen of a ready writer, and has done 
uch to impart interest to the columns, and repu- 
‘ation to the name, of the Genesee Farmer. Al- 


ost at the commencement of c:ir enterprise,’ 


while sweating under the labor and uncertainty of 
‘ doubtful experiment, Uumus kindly cast over us! 
is umbrageous bougis, and with his pen refresh- | 


‘dus on the way; and still, as a correspondent of with earths, particularly sands. 


he Farmer, stands conspicuous as does the Elm! 
among the trees of the wood.” 


The question is often asked us, “ Who is 
('cmus ?”—" Where is he ?”’—“ What is he?”! 
Uhus far he has kept his inceg. and to almost all 
our readers is, in propria persona, yet unknown. | 
His essays are, however, not forgotten; and 
while cultivating fruits or flowers, bees or beans, 
many of our readers will thank Uxmus for a 

iseful and a timely hint. While those who read 


merely to be pleased, will recognize a freedom of | 


‘tyle, and a sprightliness of humor, hardly to be/| 


“xpected when treating of that science which || 


alls in use the 


Pick-axe, shovel, spade, crow-bar, hoe and barrow.” || An experienced hand will not only perform more 
We insert in the present number of the Farmer 
lecture delivered before the Buffalo Lyceum, in|| better. 
he winter of 1832, by Lewis F. Auven, Esq. of||tire and unbroken. 


‘hat city, who has, at our request, kindly furnish-| 


ed a copy for our columns, and to whom, in the| 
haracter of Utmus, we are already so largely 
ndebted for so many valued cummunications. slope. 


We invite the attention of our readers to the lec-| 


‘tructive as they have hitherto found the ELM. 


width should correspond with the depth; and the 
latter should in no case be less than two or three 
feet, and if practicable should terminate in the 
hard or subsoil. A drain 3 feet deep, 4 feet broad 
at top and one at bottom, exhibits good propor- 
tions. Lateral drains may be somewhat small- 

er. The earth taken from the drains should be 
'\thrown back and spread, or carted off, that the 
surface water may freely pass intothem. Ifthe 
jearth is peaty, or what is turned muck, it affords 
jjan excellent dressing for uplands. It is soon 
\converted into food for plants by its admixture 
Care must be 





cultivated crops which we attempt to raise upon) on. 


decomposing the food, and in stimulating. the/| 


| 





———— 


thrown out, the face of the slope is then readily 


and symmetrically formed, and a second spit 
then taken from the center as before, and the op- 
eration thus continued until the drain is finished. 
The price of a four feet drain varies from eigh- 
teen to fifty cents per red, according to the soil, 
and the obstructions which are to be operated up- 
The best season for cutting open drains is 
August and September, because there is gene- 
rally less water then to encounter, and that the 


ent. Infertility i is caused by the exclusion from!) slopes have time to dry and consolidate before the 


frosts of winter. B. 





USEFUL IMPROVEMENT. 

A patent has been procured at Paris, a gold 
\medal granted, and other honorary distinctions 
conferred, for the discovery and practice, on a 
large scale, of preparing from potatoes a fine 
flour or sago, equal to ground rice, and a semoli- 
na or paste, of which one pound is equal to one 
and a half pound of rice, one pound and three 
quarters of vermacilli, or, as it is asserted, to eight 
pounds raw potatoes. Large engagements have 
been made for the French marine, and for the 
military and general hospitals, where it is found 
servicable as a nutricious aid with wheaten flour, 
for biscuits, pastry, soups, gruel and pavada,— 
Count de Chabro! states that 40,000 tons of pota- 
toes are anuually manufactured into flour, in a 
circle of eight leagues round Paris. The man- 
ner of preparation is not known. But Mr. M’ 
Innes states in the Quarterly Journal of Agricul 
ture, his method of preparing tapioca, which is 
presumed to be somewhat similar to the French: 
mode. The potatoes are grated into water, and 
the mass is passed through different strainers and 
waters, until it is perfectly purified from the f- 
brous matter, and the starch becomes pure and 
clean, It is then exposed to dry, after which it is 
deied over a heat of the temperature of 150° and 
made into cakes till needed for use. It is used in 
bread, puddings, &c. generally with a portion of 
wheaten flour. See Qr. Jour. Ag. vol. 11, p. 68. 








Jobserved to keep the drains open, and to remove | 
|| obstructions to the free passage of the water.— 
| An economical method of keeping drains in or-| 
der is to practice what is called scouring. It is 
| performed in the summer months, when showers} 








\! ope r ation. 


lof labor, is improved by practice and by system. 





have produced an abundant flow of water, by|| 
men commencing, with hoes and spades, at the| ‘June as the temperature of a week or ten days ri 
upper end, and passing down in the drain, loos-||ses-to 57 or 58°, the flies begin to appear, or in 
ening or throwing out in the way, the earth and 
other obstructions which have accumulated there. 
The current, then, greatly facilitates the cleaning! 


than one who is raw, but will perform it much ma. 








THE WHEAT FLY. 

|| A description is given in the Quarterly Journal 
‘lof Agriculture, by Mr. Gorrie, of a fly which 

I\does much damage to the wheat crop in Scotland, 

-_ which I presume is the same that has been 
recently complained of at the north. As soon in 


May, if the temperature attains this hight. If 
this occurs in May, the flies become exhausted 
before the ears of the wheat appear, and are then 
'\comparatively harmless; but if the ear, in which 





The business of ditching, like every other branch! they deposit their eggs, has burst the sheath while 


they are in vigor, they fix themselves on the 
glume, and deposit clusters of eggs upon the stig 
From the moment the eggs are laid vegeta 


It is important to preserve the slopes en-||tion ceases; the anthers do not expand, and the 
To do this successfully my/||filaments that support them appear glued to the 
practice is, in the first place to draw a line on the||chaff. In nine days after the eggs are laid, the 
two exterior edges, and to cut the depth of the||caterpillars appear fully formed, of a sulphur 
spade on these lines, in an angle of the intended||color, and devour the embryo grain. 
In the next place the operator takes ajlear is fully developed, and about an inch above 


When the 


- || spit from the center, and so far from the outside,||the sheath, the fly never attempts to lay its eggs 
‘we, and think they will find Mr. ALLEN as in-| ‘that the perpendicular cut shall not disturb the||In three weeks from the deposit of the egg the 


“earth below the slope. 





When the center is thus! maggots disappear on the grain and burrow in the 
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earth. The damage done in three years, in 7" 
Braes and Carse of Gowric, was estimated at 
£90,000, or 400.000 dollars. No remedy has 
heen discovered for the evil. See vol. 11, p. 224, fc. 


NEW ORNAMENTAL PLANT. 

Last summer, my friend Alexander Gordon, 
now of the Rochester Nursery, gave me seeds of 
Eschscholizia californica, which I sowed on a 
raised border and which grew freely ; but though 
I was aware of its being a native of a milder cli- 
nate than ours, and protected it, as I thought, suf- 
ficiently, yet every root perished. I am now sa- 
tisfied however, that I could have done much bet- 
ter; for instead of the border being raised, 
ought to have been depressed. This spring | 
found a potatoe in fine condition, which had been 
missed in digging, and which lay between two 
little mounds of earth, under scarcely two inches 
of mold; and as this new plant has withstood the 
winters of England, it cannot be so tender as the 
common potatoe. I therefore hope, with very lit- 
tle care, to make it yet a perennial inmate of my 
garden. Early this spring, 1 sowed some more 
of the same parcel of seeds, and many young 
plants have already appeared. 


Eschscholtzia californica is a native of Cali- 
fornia, as the specific name implies, and first grew 
in England from seeds sent to the Horticultural 
Society of London by David Douglas. It be- 
longs to the Natural Order Papaveracex, or Po- 
lyandria tetragynia in the System of Linneus. 
The flower is large, of a light yellow, internally 
tinged towards the center with orange, on a stalk 
irom 1 to 2 feet high, ard appears in the latter 
part of summer. The leaves are curiously divi- 
ded, and possess the delicacy of some species of 
Corydalis, It will be a valuable addition to our 
ynamental plants. D. 2: 
Greatfield, 4 mo 


22, 1833. 





LEACHED ASHES. 
Messrs. Epirors—l have known many ves 
sels to arrive at various landings on the 
to engage teams and haul leached ashes, from 


2 to 6 miles, to transport them to Jersey, Long}! 


{sland, and Connecticut,—t!and, and sell them at 
from 18 to 25 cents a bushel, tobe carted from twe}} 
(0 ten miles, and used for manure. It 
then that these men were very much mistaken 
or leached ashes are a valuable 


is c lear 
manure. ‘They|| 
are said to have grown rich by it. I can see there- 
fore no reason why they should not be good ma- 
nure in Western New-York. [ have myself used 
‘hem for many years, both in my garden and in 
he fields, and always with satisfactory results 


I believe that leached ashes are as good if not 
etter than unleached ashes, as their fertilizing 
qualities do not depend on the quantity of alkali 
ontained in them, but on other principles derived 
from the atmosphere, and that they are as good 
ifter lying 15 or 20 years as if used when fresh 
trom the leaches 

[ have said that the modes of applying leached || 
ashes are various. ‘They are applied on the sur- 
‘ace, spread and turned in withthe plough. In 
this situation they operate powerfully in reducing 
‘he grass and roots to the food of plants; they al- 
so attract much fertility, from the atmosphere, 


ind I believe them to be good on most lands, 


«hath le es t . 
ether clay or sand, whether moist or « 


They 





Hudson 


two of stable manure, and two of soil, they are| 
also used as a top dressing to corn after the first 
howing; half a pint is scattered over each hill, 
and has all the beneficial effects of Plaster. 
Such is my experience and observation on this || 
subject, and remain, Yours with respect, 
Potter, April 15th, 1833. R. M. W. 





SALT TROUGHS. 
Every one possessed of the (aenesce Farmer 
and who does not keep salt wane his cattle, ought 





iticle* there on the subject. 


made “convenient places,” thatis, troughs to put 
the salt in. 

Score blocks or chips of some twelve inches 
extreme length, and five or six inches thick, are 
split from the side of a log of twelve 
iches diameter. ‘Ihe flat side of these blocks is 
cut into their rounding side, 
square and four inches deep. 

By supplying, once in two or three days, salt 
enough to make these mortices half full, it is kept 
always before the stock : they take it every day, 
and yet less is expended than when they had it 


about four inches 


lon the ground, once a week 


[hese troughs cost very littl-—~ 

They are easily moved about — 

They take in the least possiile rain— 
Chey are always “ this side up’— 
They keep the salt safe—and 

The salt keeps them sound. 





N. DENNIS. 


Ledyard, (Cay. Co.,) 4 mo. 18383. 





THE PEACH AND WiLLOW. 
Messrs. Epirors—One of your correspon- 
dents, and one too who does not lack intelligence, 
‘has given your readers a very singular relation 


| . ; 
of the union of the peach and willow, and very 


jinnocently asks you, or some one else, to ac- 


jcount for it. 

Now, sir, there are some subjects on which 
age may be said on both sides, for instance, 
the everlasting subject of cAess, but this is one 
r apprehend exactly the reverse, and the only 
way in which I can account for it is, that if 
\not be, and, in fact, is not, trwe, and the respecta- 
Why, 
sir, if he had said, that after splitting the willow, 
he had left his chissel in the cleft, and it had unt- 
ted, and the handle had, like 
ided, fruit,” 
lieved it, for then I should have suspected the 
interference of some po 
mortal 


cCan- 


ible narrator was gross!y imposed upon 


Aaron’s rod, “ bud- 


blossomed and bore 


wer beyond the ken of us 
but that two trees, not of the 


order or 


bipeds : 


' 
isame ciass, 


genus, should graft together, 
joutrages all preconceived notions of belief and 
the fact itself, and is an absurdity that I am not 
willing should blot the reputation of a 


barnes 


work 
stands as high for correct notions of vege- 
jtable economy as yours, at least without one dis- 
Sent. 

Several plants of the same genus will not form 
}a perfect union, as the apple and pear, quince, 
i&c., and it is preposterous to suppose that natures 
lentirely distinct should engraft together and be- 
‘come one flesh. 


Urrica, 





By the Editor of the American Farmer 


are also used in compost, one load of ashes to! 


{I growth of the plant. 


to look back to page 322, vol. 2., and read the ane 


It kept hold of my mind till I had contrived and | 


to fifteen in-| 


laid on the ground, and a perpendicular mortise | 


‘todestroy the young 


| long, and not as likely to head 


CULTIVATION OF CABBAGE. 
Perhaps there is no one production of the gar. 
i} l den more desired in its season, or more commoy. 
i ly used than the one that heads this article; any 
| yet but few furmers raise it to perfection, or j,, 
jany great quantities. ‘Though easy of cultiya. 
tion, and ready to adapt itself to almost every va. 
iviety of soil, yet the farmer usually fail in th, 
half, and often in the whole of his crops, by care. 
| lessness, or through ignorance of the habits ayy 
A few simple directions, it 
attended to, will always insure a full supply at al! 
seasons of the year. 


K 


First then, with regard to the time of sowing 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground in th, 
|, spring, select the warmest and most sunny spot 
|, you have, the south side of a fence or building jj 

practicable—dig it deep and make it rica with 
inanure—sow seeds of the different sorts, of the 
last years growth, each sort separate—then scat- 
iter over the whole bed a thin sowing of lettuce of 
the early sorts, and rake them carefully in. [; 
this bed succeeds you will have plenty of good 
early plants for yourself and neighbors. But the 
chance is at least ten to one Whether you get a 
plant from it, as the fly always chooses this situ. 
ation as the scene of its depredations, and is ap} 
plant as 800N as it makes its 
appearance above ground, but the lettuce is sur 


| tosucceed, and will yield a plentiful crop and am- 


ply repay the labor though the cabbage crop en 
tirely fail: We guard againsta failure howeve: 
about a week after this sowing, select the coldest 
and most shaded spot, you have on your premises 
make it rich and soft, and sow the balance ot 


| your cabbage seeds as directed in the first case 
| and though the crop will be much later, it will be 


sure to succeed, but the plants will be slim and 
well, as the pro 
duce of the first bed, to remedy which, as soon a 
they are of sufficient size to resist the fly, remove 
them to an open situation prepared to receiv: 
them ; then let them remain until they have at 
tained sufficient strength and size for their final 
location, which must, to succeed well, be a dee; 
rich soil, and rendered soft by previous cultivatior 
The plants should be placed as deep in the soi! 
as practicable, and ifthe 


shank be long give them 
a horiz 


ontal direction, treading the earth upo) 
them, and they will soon right themselves, make 
more roots, firmer Keep th: 
plants earthed up to the iowest leaves, mark th 
several Kinds by staking before you cut the heads 
in summer or fall, and before the frost sets in fo: 


and larger heads, 


| Winter, draw the earth over the stumps, that you 
I might have be-| 


Wish to save alive, 
in the 


either for seed or early greens 
when they may be removed to any 
other situation more convenient for either purpose 

These remarks 


spring, 


age not intended for a gacdener 
who has his hot beds w secure him an early and 
plentiful supply of plants—but for the farmer who 
by observing them will save himself the labor 
ina bu y season of the year by running about the 
neighborhood to beg, or resorting to the gardener, 
,to buy his plants. He may preserve, with very 
little trouble ond without removing in the fall, as 
many stumps as he wants for raising his oW! 
seed, and to produce an abundance for his family 
of early and wholesome greens in spring, afte! 
the satisfaction of gathering a full crop in the fa!! 
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USE OF PLASTER. 

Messrs. L. Tucker & Co—lI take this oppor- 
runity to say & few words to the Buffalo inquirer 
of the 26th of December last, with regard to the 
nse of gypsum or plaster for land. I can say 
with that writer, that I have made use of it for 
‘on or fifteen years, and think, for the price, it is 
‘he most profitable kind of manure. I have heard 
it said that it would exhaust land by continual 
ase, without more substantial support ; and I pay 
oreat respect to whatever becomes a common 
wal a prevailing opinion, as such opinions sel- 
iom obtain a footing and prevail, without some 
-eason, and most commonly a good one I think. 

Whether this prejudice against plaster is so 
-eneral as to entitle it to this respect, I do not 
nretend to decide; but as far as my own experi- 





ance goes, it is all on the side of plaster; and)! 
where 1 have used it most, has been on lands | 


‘hat were considered barren, ard such as those) 


thus waste their labor, cannot be good members 
of society, for instead of being able to advance 
society by contributing a fair proportion, they 
can hardly keep themselves and families from be- 
ing a dead weight. Indeed, such cultivators may 
be considered as personifying greediness and 
covetousness, blinded by ignorance, laboring hard 
to produce misery in the world, and public opi- 
nion need not be exerted to put them down, for 
they are likely to do that most effectually them- 
selves; but then there is a new race coming on to 


prevent the sons from following the example of 
their fathers. 

I had intended to state some inducements, 
which I have not seen noticed, to the investment 
of money in lands, and to show how they may 
be cultivated in such manner as to render the in- 
vestment certainly profitable, but I will conclude 
for the present with my best wishes for the suc- 





who call themselves good farmers would not)... of your paper, and good wishes for your- 


ultivate, or consider worth any thing for farm- 


inproductive again, it will only be what it was! 


iselvas. 
ing; and, therefore, if this land should become | 
ANNUAL FAIRS, 


York. 





when I began with it; yet I think it right to|| Messrs. Epirors—lI have had it in contempla- 


mention, that I have heard several farmers say| 
that they have used it, and could perceive no, 
benefit whatever to their crops. 

But it will not cost much for any one to try for; 
himself. Let him get a barrel, and put it on the, 
poorest grass land that he has, say one acre, in} 
the fore part of April, and then see if his grass is! 

iotas big as can stand, provided it is well seeded. 

I am glad that I can add the testimony of a 
friend, whose experience has been much larger 
than my own. [le resides in what is called 
New Canaan, I believe about thirty miles east of 
Albany, where a considerable part of the coun- 
‘ry is so hilly, that it is quite impossible to take 
any stable manure upon the lands. He stated 
co me, in answer to inquiries, that the plaster had 
now the same beneficial effects there as thirty 
years ago when first used on those hills, where 

10 Other restorative had been used, as I under- 
stood him to say, for that length of time. 

I should not have written at all, as I do not 
feel competent to write any thing for the public, 
iad it not been that in some one of your num- 
vers you press on your patrons to write, and state 
that you would put their communications in or- 
ler for the press. Your request, or rather your 
‘ommands, seemed so just, that I have ventured 
thus much. 

Though most people are, like myself, very de- 
ficient, yet the question may arise, should not 
every philanthropist hazard something to lessen 
the misery they cannot help seeing in every di- 
rection? How small a portion of the land is so 
‘ultivated as to make it produce half what it 
ught and might! Whata proportion of the la- 
vor is wasted for want of skill and knowledge in 
‘he application ! This is the more to be regretted, 
48 it tends to bring farming and farmers into dis- 
credit. What looks more miserable than to see 
poor land, half cultivated, with a stock of cattle, 
im number enough for the same quantity of good! 
‘and well cultivated, all looking as if they were 
waiting for nature’s last expiring pang to deliver 
‘hem from a miserable existence. 

; It isa very laudable endeavor in you, Messrs. 
Editors, to labor to bring about a better state of 








—_ 





‘ion for some time, to urge the necessity of estab- 
lishing an annual fair, (or oftener if possible, ) 
at some central place in this interesting and im- 
portant section of country. No course could be 
taken that would benefit the country more,— 
| where the finest animals could be exhibited, and 
their valuable properties known and comparisons 
|made, that would result in disseminating much 
useful information to the worthy farmers so high- 
ily deserving. 

Another benefit would result in forming an ac- 
}quaintance, and associating with each other, the 
|most enterprising and important portion of the 
community. What class of men among us asso- 
ciate less? and what greater inducements could 
be offered more for their benefit than an opportu- 
inity of selling or buying, as their interest might 
require, and improving their stock ? 

Rochester may be as well situated as any other 
place for that purpose, and I really hope the sub- 
ject may be fully introduced to the public, through 
ithe columns of your very useful paper, by some 
‘abler pen. Very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, L JENKINS. 

Canandaigua, April 18, 1833. 








Messrs. Epirors—lI should be glad to be in- 
formed, through the columns of your useful pub- 
lication, where I can obtain one pint of locust 
seed, for the purpose of raising locust trees for 
timber.* 

Permit me to suggest the following construc- 
tion of a sieve for the purpose of preparing wheat 
for seed. Its diameter 
should be about twenty- 
one inches, Three cross 
bands will be sufficient. 
Such a sieve would, in 
my opinion, take out 
every kind of seeds, 
such as chess, cockle, 
darnel needles, &c. &c. 
Wishing you all the success you can wish 
yourselves, I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 
yours. JONATHAN VINCENT. 
Clyde, Galen, Wayne co., March 23, 1833. 








— 





‘Aihgs, for it is easy to be shown that those who! 


(* At the seed stores in Rochester.] 





SMUT WILL PRODUCE SMUT. 

“In the year 1787, Mr. \ oung sowed fourteen 
beds with thesame seed, as black with smut he 
says,as any he ever saw. 

“The first bed was sown with this wheat 
| WITHOUT WASHING, and this had three hundred 
and seventy-seven smut ears; that wasnep in 
clean water had three hundred aid twenty-five; 
that in lime water had forty three; that in lye of 
wood ashes, had thirty-one; that in arsenic had 
twenty-eight. Again—that strepep in lime 
water four hours, had twelve; that in arsenic 








four hours had one. And again—that which was 
\STESPED in lye twelve hours, had one; that 


fill up the ranks, if something cannot be done to ||srEEPED in lye twenty-four hours had none; that 


STEEPED twenty-four hours in lime water had 
none; that STEEPED in arsenic twenty-four hours 
had five.” 

Although smutty wheat may be so purified as 
not to produce smut again, yet in preparing seve- 
ral bushels of seed wheat, the experiment has not 
always proved entirely successful; and it is 
cheaper and better for him who can readily pro- 
‘cure clean wheat, to do so, and not to run the 
risk of having his crop infected. Some years 
‘ago I endeavored to clean my wheat from smut 
\by some of the most approved methods, but a Jit- 
tle was still found in each succeeding crop. J 
then purchased clean seed, and have not had one 
| head of smut, to my knowledge, in ten years. 


A Farmer 














SUPERIOR POTATOES. 


At the meeting of the Albany Horticultura! 
‘Society on the I8th inst. a basket of very superi 
‘or Irish Potatoes was presented by Spencer Staf. 
ford, Esq. They were examined by the In- 
'specting Committee and a number of gentlemen 
_present, and pronounced the very best; and were 
recommended to the growers of the article for 
cultivation. Mr. Stafford’s note, accompanying 
the basket, is annexed: 


To the Inspecting Committee : 


Gentlemen—The basket of potatoes herewith 
delivered, is not intended for premium, but to ex 
hibit one of the best kinds yet introduced in our 
country. The seed I procured in 1829, from a 
i ship from Belfast, lreland—they are called Irish 
;cups. ‘The seed was, when I bought it, of the 
|shape of the round ones. Those in the bottom 
jof the basket are boiled, that the committee may 
|judge of them when cooked. They yield equal 
to the flesh colored; they are differently flavored 
from any other kind; they surpass the pink-eye, 
insguash as the skin is tougher, and will not in 
boiling separate so freely. 

I have some twenty or thirty bushels that I can 
spare for seed, if the committee shouid deem them 
worthy of —— Yours, &c. 

PENCER STAFFORD. 








THE BARBERRY. 

| In the Genesee Farmer, No. 14, I notice a com 
‘munication by Dan Brapwey, of Marcellus, on 
the subject of Barberry Bushes. I agree with Mr. 
Bradley that these Bushes may be injurious to 
igrain crops. We all know that many trees, such 
_as the wild Cherry, Black Walnut, Hickory, and 
'many others, generally destroy vegetation in their 
| neighborhood, and the same may be true as to the 
Barberry bush ; but I cannot agree with him thai 
common consent is any evidence of truth. Most 
men once believed in witchcraft, in judicial astra 
logy, and many absurdities which are now ex 
ploded. The Barberry bash may contain some 
quality, injurious to grain, incommon with trees 
and I think we should not sacrifice the substantia 
benefits of our grain crops, for the mere gratifics 
tion of the fancy Yours, &c. R. M. W 
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VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 





Me. L. Tucker—In compliance with your 
request, I forward you the following essays for 
publication in the Genesce Farmer. They were 
delivered as part of a course of lectures before the 
Buffalo Lyceum about a year since. They were 
written in haste and without method, and were in- 
tended only to throw out general views, and such 
information as would draw the attention of our 
citizens to the subject of embellishing their own 
grounds with trees, fruits and flowers. Many 
observations contained in them have been already 
published in the Farmer, but they are here made 
necessary, to give a connected view of the subject. 

Respectfully yours. ULmus 


ARBORICULTURE, 

The science of Vegetable Physiology, if sci- 
ence it may be called, taken in connection with 
its attendant arts, although by many considered 
of humble claim to the attention of the communi- 
ty, is yet one of great utility and ornament. Da- 
ting an origin nearly coeval with the earth itself, 
and associated, as its vast family ever has been, 
with all that we know of the beautiful and sub- 
lime, it has long numbered among its devoted ad- 
mirers names illustrious in wisdom and science. 
The man of ordinary walk in life, and the more 
humble laborer, realize in its various productions 
much of enjoyment and satisfaction, while the 
fairer part of creation have loved to cultivate 
with their own hands many favorite productions 





f the vegetable world. 


‘ 
Poets have sung their praises—sages have , 
| 


expatiated on the magnificence and splendor of 
‘heir varied productions—moralists have drawn 
rich truths, and discoursed charming lessons of 
instruction, from the pure models of vegetable art 
with which they were surrounded; and much} 


\ 
' 


| 
| 
! 


that ourselves possess of virtue and intelligence)) 


has been drawn from the study of moral nature. 
As, however, we do not propose solely to theorize 
ipon the subject before us, we shall at once pro- 
‘eed to take a popular view of the science. 
Agriculture signifies the cultivation of the earth 
for the purpose of obtaining its vegetable produc- 
tions. As branches to this science, belong Arbo 


riculture, or the cultivation of trees— Horticulture, |! 


or the improvement of gardens, and Floriculture, 
or the cultivation of flowers. The varied produc- 
tions of all these branches are subjects of the 
more general science of Botany, which relates to 
a regular and systematic arrangement of classes, 
genera, species and relations. 

Our present attention will be more particularly 
confined to Arboriculture, or the cultivation of 
trees. We shall endeavor to show, in a plain 
manner, the grand operations of nature in form- 
ing and rearing her most beautiful and splendid 
embellishments—their relations to each other, and 








| 
| 
} 





ana sponges of the ocean, as well as the various | of seeds, and plants of particular kinds, has bee; 
family of fungii that we continually see spring- 


' 


ascertained to be capable of full and vigorous « 
ing from the earth, add to our difficulty in making | velopment after a close incarceration of two thou 


the distinction ; and the abstrusest studies of sci- | sand years! Familiar examples are continually 
entific scholars have only created new doubts in || accruing, under our own immediate observatioy 
their minds, and more firmly seated their previ-||of plants shooting into life from seeds whic\, 
ous ones. Even the power of locomotion, which || must have been deposited in the soil many cen 
some have assumed as the basis of distinction be-||turies ago. We have only to east our eyes 0); 


tween vegetable and animal life, gives no conclu- | the fields around us to witness the white clover 
sive proof on the subject, so remote may be its|/ the thistle, the fire-weed, and numerous wel! 
power of action. known plants, occupying the ground recently co 
Irritability in the object has been assumed to|| vered by the forest. If these productions be sup 
mark the distinction; but if the oyster contract} posed to spring from recent deposites of seed; 
its shell upon the touch of your finger, so does!! from older fielas, go into the deep wilderness 
the locust and the sensitive plant. The natural-| miles and miles from any settlement,—cut dows 
ist, even when intently examining what he had/| a few acres of timber, and apply fire to its ex 
fondly hoped a new vegetable of rare appearance | tinction —immediately will come forth grasses 
or rich promise, has detected brain and spinal and weeds not to be found in the whole region 
marrow! If you assume as a distinction the | around you. 
multiplication of vegetables by cutting them into) Do you wish to investigate the matter farther 
numerous parts, and giving each its proper place}, Let the ground remain, and visit it again at th: 
in the soil, so may you divide the Polype-fisl. in- 1 end of five years. You will find a rank growth 
to a thousand pieces, and restore it to its native | of young wood of altogether dissimilar kind to 
element, each will assume a distinct being, and |) that which had been cut away. Pine often suc- 
soon be resuscitate! into perfect shape. Many)|| ceeds to the oak, and oak to the pine. To the 
vegetables too have no seeds, and many animals) chestnut may succced the poplar, and sugar ma- 
produce no eggs or progeny. The ancient Aris- | ple the walnut. Or one given kind follow after 
totle, and the modern Boerhave, after years of la-| another in almost endless variety. ‘These plant: 








° . . ° 1! ° . : 
borious investigation and profound study, declared); we know certainly spring from seeds in the ordi 
plants to be animals, merely turned inside out!) nary course of vegetable life, and we have no au 


And the whole collected wisdom of the present | thority to suppose that they vegetate in ary othe: 
day on this intricate subject, after years of patient | manner. The seeds from which all these plant: 
research, commencing with confidence and hope, spring must have been deposited, no doubt, by 
have ended in complete doubt and dissatisfaction. | trees producing the same kind, which in far earl; 

I do not know that we can better illustrate the | er time had occupied the same ground, and, fui 
starting point of distinction than to take as com- || want of the peculiar qualities of soil, atmosphere 
mon and shapeless a thing as a mushroom,* the | humidity or warmth, to nourish them into life 
farthest remove of vegetable existence. Let the) had preserved, through this long stage of dor 


slightest graduation be made from it on either, mant existence, their germinating qualities in fu! 


side into animal or vegetable life. Let these al- | perfection. 
most imperceptible changes be followed Up 10 These facts, to those unaccustomed to inquire 
successive gradations, each assuming their sepa- 4 into the seeming mysteries of the creative world, 
rate distinctive qualities in a greater degree as | 


may savor of the marvelous; but it is not mor 
they advance, until one had assumed the perfect | remarkable than that a living toad should hav: 
form of a man, and the other had acquired the | heen discovered encased ina solid deposit of lime 
finest development of the vegetable world. This) stone several feet below the surface of the carth 
may appear mostly imagination, but in the many | yer cuch we know to have often occurred. A 


sone the —— , ry me 
gradations that we pass, might we observe the) jiteloss mummy, of the times of ancient Pharaoh 
sponge, the coral, molusca, toad, and so ©; \/ after an incarceration of two thousand years it 
through various quadrupeds up to our own fair}! 


the vast pyramids of Egypt, has been exhumed 
likeness ; and on the other side should we note) gon’ its resting place—divested of its waxet 





| waxing into comeliness and form, until the almost | 
| 











the different functions of the several parts of the: 
plant—their uses and properties, aud how we can| 


various rude and uncouth vegetables gradually | cerements, and exhibited to the gazing world, an 


. object of wonder and astonishment. It has been « 
| perfection of vegetable life had been attained. | subject of profound contemplation to the moralist 

i rees almost universally are propagated by | of ahetrune speculation to the philosopher, of de- 
seeds like other plants. In some instances, how-| lightful recollection to the scholar, and of sublime 
jever, the production of flowers, fruits and seeds, apostrophe to the poet! But to the inquiring na- 
“have thus far escaped detection. Yet even in} turalist, it is matter of more absorbing interest to 
these their existence may have escaped observa- | contemplate the history of the humble animal ! 


ees 


avail ourselves of their various parts for the propa- |! tion, for nature has so many secret stores in her 


gation of their species—transferring themfromone ‘4S laboratory of reproduction, that where the| 
situation to another—and the very simple manner POSt"¥e test of sense, or the unerring result of 


in which they may be reared to early maturity, em- chimistry, is wanting, we can be clearly certain 
bellishment and usefulness ; and we most earnest- | Of but little. Seeds, as we ail know, are the ul- 
ly wish that the whole subject might be rendered | timate ends of vegetable life. They are the al 
“familiar as household words,” that immediate ,PC™USU98 links by which the innumerable varie- 


practice should be the result of our observations. | See of vegetable nature are sustained, and a mi-| 


Naturalists have wisely said, that they hardly a the tenacions Sieing pein 
xnew where to draw the line of distinction be- ea le of ae of thene has been the —— of or 
(ween animal and vegetable life. ‘The almost in- der and admiration. The germinating principle 


pumerahle 





instanee sodubirees tetieemenee 4 a ae 
of wnnyte ,; Macrepor ' Class. ¢ ryptogamia —order, ] ung, 


| have mentioned, or to view, expanding into beau- 
ty, flowers reared up from seeds which perchance 
might have bloomed and ripened in the spicy 
| gardens of Solomon! 
| The germinating, or living principle of seeds, 
| is protected by an outer case or shell, and may 


|| be preserved, as has been remarked, to an almost 





| indefinite time. But to produce its kind, it is com- 
mitted to the earth in the ordinary process 0! 
| planting, a course too familiar to need remark. 


| Stimulated into action by the genial warmth ot 
| the ground. and excited by the operation of gas?’ 
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él moisture, it wakes into life, and becomes a 
iving plant. By degrees it assumes its specific 
corm and character, and passes from mere vege- 
cable infancy into its perfect genuine state. It is 
ow divided into three principle divisions, of root, 

‘em and leaf, each of which possess their own 
ecuiliar functions and properties. 
The root of a plant may with propriety be 
ymed its seat of life, as from that its first prin- 
iples of sustenance are drawn. At the time 
vhen the seed first germinates in the ground, the 
ame part of it which throws up the shoot from 
he ground, also sends into the soil below a cor- 
responding share of root to yield it support. The 
Josh of the seed, or that part which is attached 

the germ, now in a state of decomposition, 
»jves nourishment to the tender shoot until it has 
joquired strength to draw its sustenance from 
‘he earth. The remaining part, or husk of the 
ced, is then rejected, and the soil is its sole sup- 
ort. The root is of a soft and fibrous character, 
ull of minute veins and pores. As it grows in 
ze and vigor, it throws out thousands of minute) 
‘endrils, which creep through the best portions of 
he soil, and serve as so many mouths, or feelers, 

) collect and absorb food for nourishment to the| 
Jant. The roots are provided, like the trunk and | 
vranches, with heart, alburnum, or, in common }! 
parlance, with sap-wood and bark. As these} 
‘row into main roots, and increase in size and | 

ge, they become hard and less susceptible, and /) 
merely serve as a support to the trunk and branch- || 

;, and to convey the food from the younger and 
istinct portions into the body. 

The Aeart is another part of the wood, and con- 
‘itutes a larger or smaller proportion of its bulk, 
cording to the kind of plant in which it exists. | 
| is porous, but more compact and dense than| 
ny other portion of the wood. In young plants| 
is exceedingly small. As the plant progresses, | 
iwever, it increases in size from an accession of| 
¢ inner alburnum, or sap-wood, and in time be- |) 
mes, according to the nature of the tree, the| 
cater or lesser portion of the wood. For many | 
"poses itis considered the most valuable part, 
‘the whole. From the smallness of the pores i 
ud closeness of the grain, but little sap, or vege- 

ile blood, passes through, or is found in it; and| 
‘¢ that reason this portion of the tree or vegete-| 

emay, in part, or wholly, decay without serious | 
jury to its growth. It is usually of a brown | 

‘or, and easily distinguished by its otherwise | 
vd and compact properties. i 
The alburnum, being that part of the tree or| 
lant which surrounds the heart, and within the! 
irk, is usually soft, open and porous, and of | 
‘hite delicate color. In many kinds of wood, 
ich as the poplar, linden, maple, &c., it compri-, 
sa large proportion of the bulk, while in|! 
Hers, as the red elm, oak, hickory, &c., it is aj) 
‘0 formation around the heart, and is of less’ 
‘lity as an article of timber, but altogether} 

sential to the life of the tree. The sap, which’ 
absorbed from the soil into the roots, passes up, 
‘ough the alburnum into the branches and 

“aves. ‘Trees having a large proportion of al-| 

‘thum are more tenacious of life than those ha-| 
ng much heart wood, and therefore serve more: 
“able purposes for transplanting, and in many| 


‘stances are exceedingly valuable for purposes' 
timber, | 




















of strong elastic fibers, interwoven with each 
other in the most complex manner, resembling of- 
ten times curiously fabricated cloth. These 
fibers are hollow, and thcir office is supposed to be 
to convey the c/aborated sap fiom the leaves 
down along the body into the roots of the tree, 
as will be hereafter noticed. The bark is an es- 
sential part of the plant, and without it no vege- 
table can exist for any length of time. While 
the full juices of the plant are in operation during 
certain portions of the year, if the bark be slip- 
ped from the trunk, so active is the flow of the 
sap, and so rapid are its secretions, that a new 
and perfect bark is quickly supplied. During the 
summer a new circle of alburnum is deposited 
around the body of the tree, which is no doubt a 
secretion from the elaborated sap through the inner 
pores of the bark. This is denominated the 
grain, and in ordinary cases the age of a tree 
may be ascertained from the number of circles or 
grains lying between the center of the trunk and 
the bark. Another very important function is 
attached to the bark. As the plantor tree advan- 
ces in age it becomes thicker, and the outer part 
ceases to perform its duty of circulating the ali- 
mentary fluid, and it now serves for a protection 
and shelter to the inner bark and wood. It par- 
tially becomes an excrescence, and falls in de- 
tached pieces from the tree, as is often observed 
in the shell-bark hickory, sycamore, wild cherry, 
and the honey locust. 
the formation of barks with a microscope might 
furnish abundant food for curiosity. Its various 
and intricate texture, the winding of its attenua- 
ted and silken fibers through each other in such 
sinuous and complicated forms, is a matter of in- 
finite ingenuity and wisdom. How many minds 
among us all are sensible that the finest thread in 
a piece of linen cambric, is composed of several 
fibers, each having a distinct hollow pore, which 
has served, while blooming in the field, to convey 
aliment through its system! 

The leaf is the most ornamental, and not less 
than others, an essential part of the plant. It is 


composed of a petiole, or foot stalk, which at- 


taches it to the twig or limb. This petiole is 
composed of hollow fibers or tubes, and at the 
point of expansion into the leaf, diverges into an 
infinite number of minute prongs and branches, 
which again diverge into numberless threads 
leading to the extremities of the leaf. These 
fibers are enveloped in a singularly curious vege- 
table web, constituting the surface of the leaf. 
This surface is filled with an immense number 
of pores, through which it receives its proper 


these pores exist in a single leaf. A. continual 
evaporation of moisture and oxygen gas is going 
on throughout the day from their surfaces, while 
their food, which is supposed to be carbonic acid 
gas, is absorbed through the pores of the wader 
side of the leaf. ‘These operations will presently 
be noticed. 

All plants, as we have seen, are endowed with 
organs which enable them to receive, digest and 
assimilate their food, which is indispensable to 
their growth, maturity and reproduction. Vari- 
ous and contradictory opinions have been advan- 
ced by eminent philosophers and naturalists as to 
what constituted their true and proper food. 
Some contended that water was the sole food of 








he] 7. : . 
is the outer covering, and composed 


nlants. Others that pulverized earth constituted 


A close examination of 


| it. Others again have asserted that the gases— 
and others yet, that oils sustained them. From 
experiments, however, made within twenty years 
past, it is more safely to be supposed, that the 
substances arising from the decomposition of ve- 
vegetable and animal matter, or carbonic acid 
gas, constitute the true food of plants. This food 
exists in the soil, in the water, and in the air, 
which are all more or less charged with it, as they 
have come in contact with those substances emit- 
ting it. When it exists in the soil, aided by calo- 
ric or heat, it is conveyed by humidity into the 
roots; and when in the air, by pure gases into 
the pores of its leaves and young bark. Like ani- 
mals, their various organs perform distinct fune- 
itions of support. The degrees of nourishment 
taken by the various parts of the plant differ in 
/many kinds, yet each part has its particular of 
‘fice assigned it. 

It is only on chimical principles and personal 
observation, so far as they go, that we can arrive 
at certain conclusions in this intricate matter. A 
few negative propositions perhaps may not be 
amiss in disproving the above named opinions on 

the sustaining principle. That pulverized earths 

‘are not, is evident from no earthy substance being 
detected within the bark of a plant. Besides, the 
common earths simply, such as clay, lime, mag- 
nesia or silex, aided by air and water, will not 
support vegetation. Pure water will not sustain 
vegetable life for any length of time. It may in- 
deed sustain it for a while, but when the specific 
nourishment derived from the water as a compo- 
nent part of its food is expended, the plant will 
die. Pure gas may be subject to the same re- 
mark. And the idea of essential oils being the 
sole sustaining principle of vegetation will bear 
no close investigation. If, however, to the earths 
first mentioned, and they are rarely to be found 
unless more or less mixed, be added vegetable or 
animal matter, the moment that they receive the 
impulse arising from the decomposition of that 
matter into its original elements, (carbonic acid 
gas,) the process of vegetation will commence, 
|and until decomposition takes place, the vegeta- 
ible principle remains totally inert. 

Assuming, therefore, carbonic acid gas, opera- 
ting through the medium of mixed earths, water, 
and the atmosphere, as the proper food for plants, 
jit remains to observe the manner of converting 
|it into vegetable nourishment. The roots, rami- 
| fied as they are into numberless attenuated fibers, 
} and buried beneath the soil, acting on the princi- 

ple of capillary attraction, absorb the moisture 
from the earth charged with gases, and convey 








food. It is estimated that from 50 to 150,000 of}! it through the minute pores with which they are 


furnished intothe main roots. During the process 
of passing through the roots, this moisture is 
elaborated into sap, which passes up principally 
through the alburnum into the branches and 
leaves. And here the peculiar province of the 
leaves is displayed. They are the lungs of the 
plant, and a continual course of respiration is 
passing on through their numberless pores. A 
portion of the ascending sap now passes off by 
evaporation through the surface of the leaves, 
while from beneath, or the underside of them, 
carbonic acid gas is. absorbed from the atmos- 
phere, which, mixing with the remaining sap, 
and assisted by light and heat, is elaborated into- 
a colored or mucilaginous fluid or blood, denomi- 
‘nated elaborated sap, or prepared jutces Thi 


| 
' 
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expanded, its active functions slowly terminate—a | A love for the cultivation of trees, has often 


great portion of its sap passes off by evaporation, t been remarked as evidence of a refined and ey, 
and the leaves fallto the ground ; and in process | 


lightened mind. At an early period of the wor| 
of time return totheir original elements to give |they attracted the care of the husbandman; an! 
new life and'action to the beautiful structure which || they are named in terms of commendation by the 
they once aided to adorn. So is this admirable! 


is distrivutes back through the system by another 
channel, generaily supposed to be the inner bark 
next the wood; and in trees, deposits annually, 
as before observed, a circle or grain of new wood 
around the stem or branch ‘This blood also pro- 


duces new branches, roots, leaves, and buds — earliest writers. ‘The man of science, as well os 


Bark itself, if young and tender, is partially en 
dowed with the functions of leaves in absorbing 
food from the a'mosphere; being alike supplied 
with pores—a wise provision of nature in ena 
bling the branches toclothe themselves anew with 
foliage on extraordinary occasions. 

Yo demonstrate the tact that the vegetable 
blood, or prepared juices, descends through the 
inner bark: If a small circle of bark be cut from 
a branch, uniess the bark form anew and unite, 
the extreme branch increases to a much larger 
size than that next the stem; because it is co 
tinusily rece:ving its due proportion of sap thro’ 
the alburnum, which is elaborated at the leaves ; 
not being able, by reason of the separation of the 
bark, to return into the body. The vegetable 
blood being confined here, wil! cause an extraor- 
dinary accumulation of fruit buds on the branch. 
Hence the practice of ringing the branches of 
fruit trees, as it is called, 0 cause a greater pro- 
duction of fruit This blood also supports the 
flower and fruit,and ultimately perfects the plant 

That .he sap after passing up from the roots, 
ascends the wood through the alburnum, is evi- 
dent from a very simple experiment: If an oak, 
the alburnum of which is quite thin, be girdled 
tothe heart it immediately dies. A Bass wood, 
or Maple may be girdled tu the same depth, but 
as they possess a much greater proportion of al- 
burnum, and are of course more tenacious of 
life, they will perhaps live through the season, 
an« possibly throw out a weak and stunted vege- 
tation the succeeding year: but death soon must 
follow. 

‘These elaborated juices no doubt give a dis- 
tinct character to the plant; each of which is 
distinguished by its own peculiar taste and smell. 
The Pine has its turpentine. ‘The Fir has its 
baisam. ‘The Maple,its saccharine quality. The 
Butternut its strong coloring and medicinal prop- 
erties. Why these characters are given them, is 
one of the yet unfathomed secreés of nature, and 
like the causes of color in flowers, is hidden from 
our knowledge. 

For immediate practical advantage, and to aid 
the planter in his operations, the following obser- 
vations, purtly of repetition, may be proper: 

The earliest food of plants is absorbed by the 
roots, and there being elaborated into sap, ascends 
through the alburnum of the stem and branches 
into the leaves. [t is then, in a certain portion, 
evaporated through the pores of the upper sur- 
face of the leaf: the remainder is then « laborated 
by the action of carbonic acid yas, absorbed thro’ 
the pores of the lower surface of the leaf and 
new twigs of wood, into vegetable blood, or pre- 
pared juices, and then descends through the inner 
bark again tothe roots. This prepared juice also 
supports the flower and fruit. ‘To show how ne- 
cessary the several parts are for the support of 
each other: If a portion of the roots be cut off, 
the growth is checked. If the plant be stripped 
of its leaves, the same result is observed. ‘She 
growth of a plant is promoted in proportion to 
the quantity of sustaining matter it may receive. 
If the soil be heavily charged with 1ich deposits, 
a vigorous growth isthe consequence ; and the 
mere open, free, and generous the soil, in so much 
greater proportion will its growth be accelerated 
If a superabundant portion of vegetable food be 
mixed with the atmosphere, the eff ct of its in 
fluence on the growth of the plant is in propor- 
tion; and hence may be accounted for the buge 
tops of many trees in the streets of our cities, 
which are supported by such slender stems, and 
whose roots are sustained beneath a pavement.— 
We observed that the living pelncigte is excite: 
by heat. In the spring, on the approach of 
warmth, the juices of the tree are found, bs the 
chilling influence of winter, condensed and life- 
less. The sap is now started into life, and in 
creasing warmth infuses animation into the whole 
vegetable svstem. ‘Through the summer the va- 
rious functions of the plant are performed, and its 
growth perfected. In autumn, as its powers are 


operation of nature carried on from one change}, 
of season to another. I} 


From the foregoing observations, the arborist 


the philosopher, has devoted years of study to in 
quire into their hidden qualities, and to discove, 
their natural history. ‘lhe world has been tra 
will readily unverstand the governing principles || versed to find out new species; to ascertain new 
that should guide his operations. It therefore re-||facte in their deve opment, or different proper 
inains to drop a few hints to govern the immediate || ties in their composition. ‘They are made subser 
selection, removal, and planting of trees : || vient to our use In various ways; and from thei, 

| Those trees having alarge portion of albur- || bark and leaves are obtained many of our drugs 








num in their composition, are more tenacious of our ornaments, our physics, and our dyes 
ite; are earliest in leaf inthe spring; retain their ! From ther woods ar derived many of our cho; 





foliage latest in autumn; and are generally of |cest comforts of food. raiment, habitation, an 
more rapid growth than those kinds which have || fuel;—and who, of natural and animated feeling 
tie greater proportion of heart wood || but loves the association of their name ? 

2. In taking trees from the earth, great caution || Healthy, well-formed, stately trees may tru): 
should be used to prevent injury to the roots and || be called the finest models ot yegetable creatio 
trunk; and as many of the fine roots as possible || They are every where—in all lands, and amon, 
should be retained. Should they be broken and | all people, subjects of deep.delightful study, The, 
imperfect, they should be smoothly cut off with a|| have been planted, nursed, and trained with a! 
knife inost paternal care. Their cool and_pleasan 

3 In all cases when a tree is transplanted, let |} shades, their classic forms, their splendid flower: 
the top bear a due proportion in size to the root ; || their magnificent foliage, and delicious fruits,hav, 
each being a mutual assistance to the other in|/ administered to the pleasures of the sense ; an 
periecting its growth. the contemplation of their majestic verdure, stan 

4. In selecting trees for transplanting, never ||ding apart, or in groups, amid the quiet landscapr 
take them from a dense, high forest, when they || a silent yet living monument of the vast opulence 
cau be otherwise obtained. Owing to their local || of creative power, has oiten led the mind into tl 

most sublime and solemn reflections 


situation they have few roots, and those long and 
straggling : their tops are proportionably slender';} ‘The Roman Virgil sung the sweetest verses o: 
and thin; and being accustomed to the deep shade || his Georgics while basking in the groves of hi. 
of the surrounding trees, and for want of accli- |}own sunny Italy. The poet Milton loved to med 
mation, they in most cases die when exposed to/||itate beneath the deep shadows of his nativ: 

trees; and some of his raciest numbers were 


the heats and winds of open grounds. 

9. ‘Trees for transplanting should in all instan- || breathed in admiration of their beauty. Th 
ces where practicable, be selected from open, ex-|)} amiable Addison drew many of his most instruc 
posed situations,where abundant opportunity was || tive meditations vhile musing beneath the might 
given them for an expansion of root and branch. || elms of the Coverly domain. The classic Thom 

son, while luxuriating in the repose of ‘Wood; 


6. Let the soil into which they are transplanted 
Richmond,” and stretching out his lazy leng! 


be as near as possible like that from which they 
“to pore upon the bro vk that bubbled by,” buil' 








were taken: but if poor let it be enriched. 
7 Letthe hole for receiving the tree be two or|| his gay castles in the sunny clouds, and wrough 
three feet larger in diameter than the roots, in all || out those splended images that surround his “Cas 
cases. Let it also be at least afoot deeper. Fill ||tle of Indolence.” Even the great bard of Avot 
it partly up with good light soil. Set the tree so || “the noblest Roman of them all,” has drawn his 
that it shall stand when planted, not to exceed || sweetest discourse from the lips of the noble, mr 
twoinches deeper in the ground than it stood ori-|!ancholy Jaques, as he sat soliloquizing amid t!: 
ginally. Let one person hold the tree firmly in| deep forest of Arden. 
its “pars while another throws carefully the earth,|| (ur owncountry too, has furnished rich exam 
well pulverized, and made rich, on to the roots.— || ples of devotion to the beauties of vegetable na 
Let it be gently swayed back and forth while fil-|;ture. The illustrious Washington often declare: 
ling up, that the earth may mingle well with the, that his purest pleasures were derived from con- 
roots; tread it firmly around the stem when fin-|templations among the groves of his own shad) 
ished: then secure the whole with good and suffi-;| Vernon. The philosophic Jefferson received th: 
cient stakes; and in nine cases out of ten, the!) homage due to exalted genius, surrounded by his 
tree will live and thrive apace. Whenever prac-';native oaks at Monticello. And Patrick Henry 
ticable, turnthe wash of the roads, or from other ||the Demosthenes of America, in his declining 
places, onto them, It accelerates their growth’! age, loved to sit in the warm summer evenings 
in a superior degree to any other nutriment. jurder a mighty Black Walnut that stood befor 
‘That so great a number of trees which areannu- || his dwelling, and give sound lessons of instructi«’ 


ally planted in our streets and open grounds perish, || to his friends and neighbors in the science of fre: 
is from the neglect of the rules thus laiddown. In). government. 














many cases the planter is profoundly ignorant of | Even savage man is feelingly alive to the re 
the subject; and in others, too sparing of expense |membrance of his native trees. With what ¢: 
or labor in planting. In all cases where it is de-! light does the swarthy Ethiopian view, while afa’ 
termined that trees shall grow, true economy | off. his magnificent Palm-trees. on returning 
would dictate the planting on strictly scientific || from his journeyings in the desert ! How. grat 
rules; as in all cases of failure, the labor has to! ful is the heart of the simple Hindoo while enjo’ 
be renewed. and the growth of the tree is lost.— jing his repose under the far-spreading branche 
Common sense, therefore, as well as prudence in| of the Banyan! And with what unconquerabl: 
expense, requires a practiced hand in making all||love of liberty does the Canadian savage leav’ 
plantations \the haunts of civilized man and seek his rude dwe! 
In cases of stunted and imperfect growth, and || ling among the giant Pines of his native fores' 
where trees are infested with moss, the only resort Vho then, possessed of means and opportun! 
should be had to the soil and roots, and scraping || ty, would neglect to embellish his grounds, an’ 
the stem and branches clean, and washing them | perform a sacred duty to himself and his fellow 
with lime water, or other strong fertilizing mix- || men by planting a few trees. and rearing them U/ 
ture. If the soil be hard, or sterile and worn out, green perennial monuments to transmit his memo 
let it be extensively loosened with an iron bar, Iry down toa grateful posterity 2? The occupation 
fork, or spade. Let rich compost be dug in; wa-|/is surely a hap y one; and the time devoted te 


ter applied: and occasions! attention bestowed ; || their culture might all be drawn from that too 


and the plant will forthwith renew its vigor and || often spent in idle pleasures or trifling amuse: 
growth. The vulgar opirions of splitting the!/ments. Their cultivation excites the mind to * 











‘ark, clipping the branches, or in fact, any thing || love of study and inquiry; and a walk beneat!: 
but the application of wholesome stimulants, ex-|| their cool shadows has often administered cons? 
cept in cases of disease, is worse than idle. ‘lation to the bowed down and afflicted. The’ 

A few genera! remarks will close the subject." afford a shelter from the oppressive heats of the 
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f 
nd from the violent winds and storms which || passed, would be delighted, and report well of us Agents for the Genesee Farmer. 
oe ilus. ‘They beautity our dwellings, our! to others, and property will not suffer in value|| C Buel g Co., Albany. 
often ype en streets. ‘hey give an appearance | when it has that belonging to it, which will afford|| Augustus Bradley, Meadville, Pa. 
gen th hospitality, and domestic enjoyment to|/either pleasure or gratification. Every village Wm. S. Dell, Junius. 
plone which nothing else can supply.—| should have its streets lined with trees, both for|| Jacob Griffin, Venice. 


Ther also, by the process of absorption, carried ||the purposes of health and ornament.—Maine|| Allen W. Thomas. Sherwood’s Comers, _ 
‘n through their foliage, relieve the atmosphere of| Farmer —" A. Hail, Editor Republican, Nashville 
‘hose noxious gases which float up from impure HORSES. enn. Dari N.Y 

ccumulations, and which might otherwise be}! These should be kept in fine order,that they may a J. — — x % C 

viuricus to our health. |be able to retain their flesh and strength through- omas But er. Niagara | 4 

ny | || A. Lawrence, Hinsdale, Catt Co, N. 


Let every one then, possessed of ground, out the laboring months of April and May.— S. Baker, Middleport, Niagara Co. Z Y 
uumediately commence a duty so interesting In Breeding mares should not only be not work d M. Hitchcock Utica. , 
is performa: ce, 80 beneficial to ourselves, and so hard, but care taken that they are not overheated, seeasciin:ss cae eaaaiintimaie diaieaieaatieitaiaiiestiieesiiibidaas 
aseful to our successors. Let the waste places} jerked about, kicked or frightened They should Rochester VBrices Current. 
made glad, and the naked hills be clothed with}; not suddenly change from hard labor to ease, but 








verdure. Every spring shall see them put forth should gradually have their work lightened.—WV. Wheat, perbu. 91 Apples, 37686. 
heir green leaves, and the air shall be made fra-|| Y. Farmer. Flour, per bri. 5 00} Lard, ewt. 8 00 
‘rqut with their opening blossoms. ‘To the way- | MULBERRY. i‘ork, mess, bri. 14 00] Cheese do fad 00 
ying man shall their sight be most refreshing, | Let no farmer, who wishes te enhance the value do prime do 10 00 | Butter 16at8 00 

ike the shadow ofa great rock in a weary land! of his own, provide for his children, and benefit|| Beef per cwt. 2a3 001 Hams do 6a7 00 
[he earth we possess is beautiful In its soil and |his country, neglect to sow a sixpence worth of tats 38 Pot Ash, ewt. 3 50 
ts verdure; in its rocks and its waters; and to]! white mulberry seed, and buy one or more plants|| Corn 69 | Pearls, 375a4 00 
iid new charms to its surface, may well be called|| of the Chinese mulberry, morus multicaulis. By|| Rye 75 | Hides, ewt. 5 00 
_ virtue. With what serene pleasure does the] thus doing, in the course of two or three years he|| Barley 59456 | Sol Leather, 19422 00 
sood man in the evening of a well spent life, walk will have several thousand plants. If the multi-|| Hay, perton, 10a11 00! Harness do 25 00 
sit under the broad shadow of the irees he had} caulis is increased, by laying it, buds sufficient to|| Grass Seed, 1 25 | Upper p side,drs’d 2 25 
ong ago planted!, How cheerfully does he gaze}! inoculate the others will be obtained.— Jb. Potatoes, 251 Bundle du 3 00a3 50 
ward at their spreading branches which his) Locus. ate an Mette cae 
on hands have f shioned. and which shall in|} FRUIT TREES. 





iad agg Hees 1 ie By an expense of a few shillings, any farmer 
future ages invoke wpe = vonage hel/ am procure seed sufficient for many thousands ot 
head! And with what calm solemnity doe: *|| this useful tree. A writer in a Kentucky paper 


ook torward 'o the time when his own lifeless}! cays he sows the seeds in hills, aid cultivates Apples, of particularly handsome 
trunk shall be carried out for sepulture beneath} 


‘ - ||them as he does corn—puts six or eight seeds in « growths, and 70 sorts of the most 
hei ; ;, th hrowing over his re-||; . be P 1g ae : 
their leafy coverings, then t peste hy *"lhill. An expeditious way of obtaining a planta || steemed varieties of Europeen and American 
uains a magnificent fureral canopy ! tion of locusts, is to set out a number of young||\’ears Also, an extensive assortment ot Plums, 
Let the cultivation pod nes ry ge re Fray |\ trees in various parts of the fields, cultivate the || Peaches, Cherries, &c. at the New ) ork prices. 
| A ste » bald and) : » aheaine pr lags ons 
lished in our country, and instead of the bald and) j round as usual, and in the spring, afterthetrees|| 3’ CI/’NS of the above extensive assortment 


heerless appearance of many of our farms and||\}.y. extended their roots, cut them down. Nu-|! f Fruit Trees may be had on applicatio: at the 
vill ges, cool, delightful shades would greet the 


HE subscriber has on hand 152 
sorts of the very choicest cultivated 






































- onca_|jmerous young ones will sprout up.—ZJD. Rochester Nursery, onthe most reasonable terms, 
-ve. Pleasant, calm retreats would offer conso- waste ALEXANDER G RDON 
ci ition to the troubled spirit | Majestic columns das i tte eases mae to off the | : 
i 1 splendid vegetation would throw aloft their = ae is a , = be he of Pl © dag Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries, 
aq whispering foliage, and spread their shadowy||'®5 years growth of the boughs of Fium frees FLUSHING, NEAR New YORK — 
e se 2° gituniial disetiiess: nik tana by ||to improve the fruit and insure its maturity. It M. PRINCE & SONS, having imported 
a prope Ha Baie stn es iw clustering is said to be an infallible remedy for the blight an immense collection of the chcicest Ve- 
x habitations and gardens like so many Edens scat~ and falling so common to the Egg Plum.— Pal \|getable and Agricultural Seeds, from France, 
‘ered through the land. pmyra Sentinel. Germany, England, &c. offer to supply venders 
aeneeientannainiel cmes MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. ut very low rates They will also supply smaller 
SEASONABLE HINTS. Pont forget, when the proper season arrives, quantities when desired. ‘They have COO Ibs. Lu- 
peal: that powdered charcoal scattered upon melon and| zerne, at 30 cts. per Ib ; White Mulberry at $2; 
i RADISHES. | cucumber vines, occasionally, is the best «ntidote|| White Dutch Clover Seed ; ( ‘anary Seed ; Man- 
. Most of our garden grounds are too rich for for bugs, and that soap suds is the best manure|| rul Wurzel ; Ray, ur Rye Grass; ‘I refoil; Ruta 
i: ie radish; and but few gardens are found that for them and for all other garden plants and 3aga; White Portugal, Biood Red, and Yellow 
A lo not contain more or less of the wire worm.—||trees.— J. {*mion-—in very large quantities-——and every other 
: ilence we are induced to :.ake experiments until choice variety. Priced + atalogues will be for- 
: 4 ¢ have raised them at least semi-transparent and CALEDONIA FAIR. warded to every applicant. They hav» alse just 
: q brittle as glass. (ur method is, merely tomix}| > For selling, buying and exchanging prop- received from Europe, above 200 vew end mag- 
s iy two parts of sand ges one - of —_ = jerty, will be held according to appointment at the agg Bone sagan Rio Meatygee 2 paren Fons nell 
enh ea and add a smal! quantity of Stabie)) . e ¢ he ’ rd : . 
‘ : a," vouah of clayey aatare is preferable j village of Caledonia, on the aret Tuesday of May admiration the past year, fornis a concentration 
: ; the garden earth. Since adopting the above and the second Tuesday of November, annually. | of all the most valuable kinds. ‘I he prices ot 
7 | cthod, we have not failed in a single instance,|| Farmers, Mechanics, Manufacturers, Butchers,| these are also very negroes 3 het in 7 will 
f ; ' raising an abundance of sn ooth, clear, and] provers. Pedlars. &c. are expected, “atalogues. Orders sent ee oo paces tet 
, .¢ flavored radishes — Hing Gazette. at a BA meet prompt attention and be :orwarded precisely 
; 5 Caledonia, April 11th, 1833. as desired. April, 1823. 16-1 3t 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. ee . Pe 
¢ Ito our farmers reflect how easily and cheaply|/., » ALBANY SEED STORE. 
4 they can add to the beauty, me | enhance Ml Valuable Farm of 1 50 acres BUEL & Ci Bs, haying bought 
a! i value of their farms, and at the same time do a for sale—50 Timbered Land. — e the Seed Establishment of W- 
¢ ‘reat service to the community, by setting out «r- HE undersigned, as guardians appointed for Thorburn. beg ‘eave to intorm, that 
; é wumental trees along the roads which intersec' that purpose, offer for saie about 40 acres ot! the business will be continued af the 
’ ‘em? "There are a number of varieties in our|| Land eee Sarah P Comstock, and about olu stand, No. 347 N Market street, ne+r the 
s ; ‘rests which are well worth the care and atten-||70 acres belonging to James M. Comstock, lying Post Office, Mansion House, and City Hote! - 
- n of every farmer. The stately Elm—the}jim and near the east 4 wee peony beer Lock- They have on hand a supply of fresh GARi EN 
o | y Maple—the noble Ash, and the towering]||port, and between the Canal and the Batavia road SEEDS, of the best kinds, and intend to ke«p at 
P| 4 © sswood, will all grow in almost any situation TERMS—‘ ine fourth to be aid down, the all times an assortment. Alsw, GARDENERS 
t “here they can get root, and will stand,affording||residue to be secured by bond and mortgage. We T OLS, as spades, shovels, rakes, ine, knives, 
of E iter and shade to genera ion after ge neraiion, will receive writte n proposals for the purchase trowels, saws, \¢.; and many FIELL SEEI Ss. 
nd ‘orcenturies We never pass a tree which has|juntil the 13th of May next, at 2 o’clock in the at- as lucern, clover, and other grasses; mangold 
Ww 7 een planted and nurtured by man, but we feel||ternoon, when the same will be sold to the high wortzel, ruta baga, and the other varieties of tur- 
iy “ratitude and respect towards the hand that didjje-t bidder, at the Lockport House, in the village neps; creen house Plants, split peas, i arley, oat 
10 it How interesting and delightful might our||of Lockport ; ; and rice meal. bird seed, &c. A smal! assortment 
on “tate be made, if every farm r would take the|| 3% There will also be sold, in connexion with of horticultural and agricultural books. 
to ‘rouble to transplant from the thicket to the road||the above if desired by the purchaser, or separate Orders for trees and plants, and for American 
00 vies, such trees as would grow large, and yield aljly, 40 acres of land, lying adjacent to the same, Horticultural and Agricultural Books received 
” oodly shade. It would afford pleasure and sat-||belonging to Daniel O. Comstock and Stephen B. and forwarded, 
4 : “laction to him and to his flocks It would grat-|| Comstock, for which one half will be required to Cut Flowers or Boquets, furnished on short 
th: 'y the weary traveler, to shelter himself beneath||be paid down, the residue in two and four years.|| | tice. Gentlemen wanting Gardeners, and Gar 
30 ° ieitbranches. It would please the man of taste JOEL M’COLLUM, deners wanting places, may send their application: 
3 ind the lover of nature, to look upon them in RICHARD SNELL. Ito the Store = " Albany, March 8, 











“strength and beauty. The stranger, as he|! Lockport, April 23, 1833 
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On Cooking Food for Horses. | is rendered still more fluid, by the admixture of ago, he was as fat on the rib as an 
; ¥ ‘hl ||the secretions from the stomach, the liver, and the || working condition ought to be. 
The following extract cannot fail to be highly '|pancreas, when it becomes of a milky appear-|| All horses on this restricted feeding are foun: 
interesting and useful to the owners and mana-|| ance, and is called chyle. It is then taken into | to be light in their belly; but while this is the case 
vers of horses. \ the system of the lacteals, and in this fluid, this | the appearance of their coats, the quantity of f,; 
Trem Mr. Dick's (Veterinsry Surgeon) Essay on this || soft state—and in this state only —mixes with || on their ribs, and the manner they are able to do 
subject. || the blood, and passes through the circulating ves-||their work, show that they have sufficient noy 
Horses, like other animals, do not always con- } sels for the nourishment of the system. rishment, while (what is the subject of the most 
tent themselves with just eating what is necessa-|| The food, no doubt, when taken into the sto- | important consideration with me) their dispensin, 
ry for their proper support; they are apt to in- || mach, at once satisfies the animal’s hunger; but | with the doctor, shows that their health is mos: 
dulge in any thing they lind agreeable to their | if the digestion is suspended by any means, it)! materially improved by it. Jn conclusion, I sh»! 
palate; and there is an immense variety in their!) soon proves injurious, and weakens, instead of || only at present iuention, that as I was passiny 
food, if we look to the various grasses which are || supporting, the system. _ || Mr. Croal’s office, two or three days ago, and ob 
to be found in good oid pasture, and by that in | Now, if the hardest of the food must, in this | serving a pair of horses, as fresh as racers, in on, 
dulgence they expose the mselvesto various dis-|| manner, be broken down and dissolved before it || of the pair-horse coaches, he observed, what Wa: 
eases, and, for the time, render themselves unfit can really enter into the system, it must appear || worthy of notice, “ There’s condition for you, 
for any active exertion. If a horse’s bowels are || evident that something approaching to this solu- |! and (pointing to about two bushels of oats ay 
loaded with clover, or any kind of food, we know} tion, if done artificially, would greatly aid the or- |cut hay on the — 
he could not gallop any great distance without in-| gans of digestion in this process, and that there- | the night, and whic 7 
juring himself. If he has been fully fed, and is) by much exertion might be saved to the system, || day to the out stages. 
allowed to drink freely of water, and afterwards} and, at the same time, nourishment would be || If such, then, is the fact with regard to hors: . 
started on a journey at a smart pace, the almost || more rapidly conveyed into it. It is with this | doing fast work, the advantages which might | 
invariable consequence is, that he begins to purge, |i view that { would recommend the general adop- | obtained by a similar plan being adopted amon: 
he is soon fatigued, he perspires from the weight \ tion of cooking food for horses and cattle. ‘farm-horses, must be too obvious to require fu, 
he is carrying in his belly, he gets sick, and can-|| When the food is broken down by cutting the | ther argument.—Ed. Quar. Jour. Ag. 1832. 
not go on. ‘I'he natural action of the bowels | hay and straw, and bruising, boiling or straining _———_—_—_—_—— ——_— 
throws off the load, and if the horse is not push-|| the oats, not only is there less waste, by the whole |, ‘“ARMERS, LOOK AT THIS! 
ed on too fast, he is sometimes able to get weillto|| being used as manger meat, but much labor is | HE subscribers manufacture and offer fi 
the end of his journey; but if his pace is in-|| saved to the animal, in having the tough dried || ] sale, at their shop, 3 miles south of Caled 
creased he gets sick, the load and mass contained |; hay, and hard oats, masticated for him, and ina | nia village, Livingston county, Scotch Ploug' 
in the stomach and anterior portion of the bow- || state almost prepared for digestion ; and as re-|| which for ease ot draught, durability and goo 
els cannot escape, and as exercise prevent« and |! gards the oats, ail the nourishment they can af- | service, they will warrant superior to any othe: 
suspends the digestive process, a chimical pro-| ford is readily yielded tothe digestive organs ; for|| plough in use. Said Ploughs are so constructe 
cess is set up in its stead, producing rapidly vari- || not only may I refer to the fact already stated re-}| as to greatly lessen the friction, owing to thei: 
ous derangements, which is too frequently follow- |i garding the poultry on board the Co!dstream In-|| gradual taper towards the point, and the gradus 
ed by violent disease or death. This occurs less ||ciaman, but I may also observe the fact that we | manner in which they raise the furrow. By thi: 
frequently in well regulated coaching-stables, || find, that unless the grain is broken down, or/|!means the Ploughs are rendered very durable 
where a regular and large allowance of oats sre|| otherwse killed by boiling, it is not acted on, and|| and their passage through the ground greatly fa- 
given; because, as in coaching-stables, the quan-| will grow as readily afler having passed through | cilitated. They are much more easily held tha: 
tity of oats is so large that little hay is eaten, the,|the horse, as the olives did after having passed || the common kind, by reason of the form of th 
horses are therefore fess liable to gorge themselves || through the turkeys. Oats, like every other seed, }) handles, and may be drawn by a third less tea 
than under other circumstances, but even there, it || is possessed of vitality, and it would appear that | ‘I he subscribers, from their long experience |: 
is generally, nay, | may say invariably, consider-||the organs of digestion, and their secretions, do|| business, with the principal plough manufactur 
ed necessary to turn the horses round in theirsta-| not act upon bodies possessing it. Were it not) ers in Scotland, flatter themselves that they wi 
bles for half an hour before starting, in order) for this exception, the gastric juice, which acts.) be able to give perfect satisfaction to all who ma) 
that the stomach may have time to act in some) upon and dissolves every dead matter taken into!) favor them with their patronage. 
degree upon what has been taken intoit, andthat|,the stomach would act upon the stomach itself;|| 337 They will also keep on hand, Pat 
it may have passed into the bowels. ‘I'he ani-/| but it is not possessed of this power. Worms)! English Hames, of superior quality. 16 {11 


April 27, 1833. 





y horse in th, 








“this is their allowance fi 
is sent out regularly ever 





nals, are, by this means, allowed time to empty) are, from this cause, also allowed to live in the/! 


themselves, which they will generally be found to stomach, but when dead, become acted upon 


do as they leave the stable, or as they start with | jike other dead matter. Hence we often tind | 


the coach. || worms, when destroyed by medicine, disappear, 

Under this view of the subject, it will be seen) although we have not observed them pass with 
that a moderate proportion of nutritious food is || the faeces. 
only required, and that it is advisable to present} It is therefore neces 
it in as small a compass as will suit the nature of |the food taken into the stomach, before it can 
the digestive argans. But it would appear that’ yield nourishment to the anima!. This may be 
a certain proportion of bulk is also necessary to|/ done, as already stated, by bruising; and the fi- 
the quantity of nutriticus matter, to keep up the}| ner it is bruised the better, because it is capable 
proper action of the bowels. If the food is too|| of being more completely mixed with the cut 
rich and too much concentrated, it deranges the| straw or hay, and the whole is then more ea- 
stomach and bowels, and produces disease ; if too) sily eaten; but as the experiments of Captain 
poor and bulky, it yields not the proper degrce of |; Cheyne have shown, it may also be steamed or 
support to the animal, while its bulk impedes res-|' boiled and given with the same advantage, and 
piration, and its weight detracts, by its burden-|| from what has been stated regarding digestion, it 


someness, from the capability of the animal ex- |! must be pretty obvious that this kind of cooking || 


erting himself. | brings the food nearer to the state of being readi- 


From these remarks, it will appear obvious, | ly dissolved and acted upon by the digestive or- | 


that the grand desideratum is to give food con-|) gans. 


at The on!y objection which will at once oc- 
taining as much nutriment, and in as smal! bulk, 


sary to destroy the life of 


HUGH WALACE & CO 

1 Caledonia, April 16, 1833. 
l| 200,000 White Mulberry Trees. 
| HE Subscriber has on hand and for sale,20 
| 000 WHITE MULBERRY TREES, : 
two and three year’s growth, which have hee) 
ltransplanted, are in a healthy and thrifty con! 
| tion,and which he offers for sale at $1,50 to'$2,("’ 
|per hundred, delivered at the nursery. Also, 
| few of the Morus Multicaulis,or Chinese Whi! 

Mulberry. ASA BUTLER. 
| P.S. An orders, Post paid will be punctur 
| ly attended to. 


| Suffield,Conn., April 1st, 1833, ap20 f 3m 
: Kresh Garden Seeds. 


TIVHE subscribers respectfully !' 





H form the public that they he 
! entered into partnership in the <« 
business, and they assure the pu 


‘ - 
\|that nothing shall be wanting on their parttog! 


#8 is consistent with the economy of the animal. 

If this problem is solved, it will follow as a co- 
rollary, that it will be important to give that food 
which has been found best suited in its propor- 
tions, in such a state as is best suited for diges- 
tion. This is a point, however, worthy of consi- 
deration, and naturally suggests the question, 
Elow is the body supplied with nourishinent by 
taking in food into the stomach? The common 
notion is, that much depends, as I have indeed 
befure mentioned, on the hardness of the fuod ; 
and it is a common saying, in order to show off a 
horse which is in condition, “that he has plenty 
of hard meat in him.” Now, this is a very silly 
and erroneous idea, if we inquire into it, for, 
whatever may be the consistency of the food 
which is taken into the stomach, it must, before 
the body can possibly derive any substantial sup- 
port or benefit from it, be converted into chyme, 
—a pultaceous mass; and this, as it passes on- 
Ward from the stomach into the intestinal canal, 


|, car, | know is, that boiled or steamed meat will |the utmost satisfaction to those who may fave 
incline a horse to purge: this, however, is not so| them with their patronage It is the intention 
|much the case as many, without trial, may sup- the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse | 
| pose, and where it does occur, is perhaps owing |connection with thisestablishment, where a choi 
| to too large a quantity being given at ove time, as collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowerih- 
jindeed is almost invariably the case, for stable- | plants will be supplied from the New-York Bv 
jmen when they give boiled food, always suppose jtanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and al: 
jit necessary, at least the practice is, to give nearly|}from the same establishment the best sorts ©! 
idouble ti.e quantity or more at a time, than they|| Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy peren™! 
| would think it proper to give of raw food ; but if) al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Poni 
ij the rich cooked or stewed food is nixed with a!) Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber 
jjJess nutritious and raw material, the whole of) ries, Trees for the strects, &c. &c. They ha 
| the boiled is taken into the system, without pro-|liust received from London, a large importation 
|ducing the laxitive effect. Nay more, it some-|!garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, st! 
|| times proves in cases of horses which have a nat-|!as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Peas 


ijural tendency to purge, that by a judicious use||Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow 
\|of soft feeding this is overcome. Capt. Cheyne|) Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, Whit 
|| had a grey horse of this Kind, and it was feared 


doit moss, and White Provence ruses. The trades} 
|that he would not agree with the feeding, but it is||plied on the most reasonable terms, and all 0! 
|found he now does his work better than ever he|\ders by mail or otherwise. wlll be punctually *' 
\did,and with less tendency to laxity of bowels |itended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
‘than formerly, and when Tsaw him ‘a few doys!! New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway’ 











